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'ABSTRACT - ' - 

^ ^ f In order to learn more abbot, the potential of 

television for teaching prosocial values, an experiment is described 
which will use as subjects preschool children attending nursery 
schools or day care' centers. Brief videotapes, 15*20 n|nutes long^ 
vill be^made ^rorn^ material taken primarily, from Sesame StTeet. They 
vill vary in the explicitness of the prosocial behavior me'sfsage. 
Baseline data vill gathered^, for each child vhich measures stage of 
cognitive development, their level of positive social behavior, ifevel 
of . cooperative behavior, and previous exposure tb pesame Street. 
Before and after viewing the videotapes each child will be observed 
^in the school setting. The resulting data will be^ analyzed to - 
determine what, if any, effect viewing the videotapes had on the 
Behavior of the children* (JY) * ' ^ , 
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BWCOURAGING SOCIAL C0MP2TEHCE WITH TELEVISION 

Alnee Dorr Leifer 
Harvard University 
February » 1973 



Over the last decade there has been increasing interest in the potential 

' of television for teaching and encouraging both d&sirahle and undesirable 

socidl behaviors and for teaching cognitive skills and general information* 

Given the anpunt of time children and adults devote to viewing television 

and the fact that 95S5 of the households in the United States havje an operating 

television set^ there is every reason to want to put this availability and 

time to. good use. This would surely include television viewing for entertain^ 

ment and relaxation but might add to it some teaching of co^itive skills i 

general informationj current events^ and socially approved interpersonal be- 

* 

havior, ' ' > 

By now there is little doubt that the social behaviors of young children 
within experimental settings will be influenced by recent^ short media ex* 
posure to the relevant social behavior of others* Within naturalistic situa- 
tions there is growing evidence that repeate^^ exposure of young ^children to 
similar behavior on television will influence a*ggresSion {Stein and Friedrichj 
1972; Steuer\ 1972)^ interpersonal prosocial behavior .{Stein an^S Friedrich* 
1972)* am self control behaviors {Stein and Priedri<*h» 1972)* There is as 
yet little -Vork in thi3 latter a^rea and there is little understanding of the 



' I " 
. little -Vc 

/ / / ■' 

morte /effective methods for using television to increase positive social te- 
haWor/in young auidren. ' , ' . , 
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Such an understanding includes knowing what aspects of "positive social , 
interaction** to focus on. Should one portray only th^ desired positive be- 
havior rather than other less desirable^ but^m^e common^ behaviors? Should 
one focus upon the conflict, which could elicit either desirable or unde&iral>le 
behavior to resolve ItZ Should one help the child viewer to feel good about 
himself/herself assuming that one treats others well when one feels good about 
oneself? Should one include clear positive consequences for positive. /social 

behavior? There is evidence that children learn and imitate both desired 

/ 

and undesired behaviors they see on television (cf. » Murray^ Rubins^ein^ and 

/ 

Comstock^ 1972)^ so the first alternative of sbowlng only those behaviors 
one wishes to encourage is reasonable* Bythe same token^ the se<iond al* 
ternative does'not seem reasonable most o£ the time^ although muoh current ^ 
teaching of prosocial behavior includ.es long sequences of Conflict before 
arriving at the prosocial behavior -Khat resolves it. Th?*re is evidence that 
adults and children who feel good treat others well (isfen and Levin » 1972; - 
Moore^ Underwood^ and Rosenhan^ 1973) » so the third altemative of helping 
the chi^d feel good about himself/herself has §ome inferit. Eiiifelly^ th^re is 



evidence that vicarious positive consequences increase the probability that 
the behavior asspciated with them vill be performed by -Jyiie viewer (Bandura^ 
1965)* Thus there is experimental evidence to support each of three strategies 
for encouraging prosocial behavior with television and.actiial practice to X 
suggest examining a fourth strategy. 

A second area^in which more understanding is needed is that of thle more 
effective characters for encouraging positive social behaviors. Shoul^ one, 
use children* adults^ animals/cartoon characters^ abstract shap6s» or some 



combination of , each? Hov closely shaxild characters resemble the child vle\/ers7 
^ JChll4ren*s television typically uses children^ adxilts^ anli^als^ -Cartoon 
character;? who are children » adxiltg^ and animaJ^s^ and abstract forms to in* 
struct and entertain* .An example of such a mixed approach comes from contend 
analyses of the second year of Sesame Street (Bogats and Ball» 1972)* Com- 
paring Just people and the muppets in their data/ one finds that cooperation 
vag taught 6o5S of the time by people and l6% by the muppets^ different per* 
spectives were taught 2h% of the time by people and 3^% by the muppets^ and 
emotions vere taught only 1% of the time by people atfd hj% by the muppets* 
, Prom the data one caimot tell ^at part of the^time hmnans vere children and 
what part« adxilts* ^ 

One might argue that any viewer^ but especially the younger one» vill 
^earn most from situations and^ characters most similar to himself Aier self *^ 
There is some evidence to thie effect vith children older than six (Holaday 
and Stoddard, l933i Macgoby and Wilson, 195T). Piaget (cf., FlaVeU, 1963) :^ 
has delineated the d^endence of the young child on concrete objects and | 
actions and his/her lesser ability to generalise from one Instance to the | 
next* Sigel (l97l) has suggested' that young children, particularly dis- 
advantaged children, have much to learn about distancing between self and I 

the Immediate enviifonm^ht such that they can operate veil upon represent at lops 

, ' J 

of objects and action?*^ However, there iS seme research showing that pre** ^ 

•, * ' ' ' * » ^ * 

schoolers are equally agj^essive after watching a live Human model, a' fi^jn / 

* , . * ' I 

of the same ^del« and a film of the same model dressed as a cat (Bandura, 

y V 

Ross, and Ross, 1963) and that children and adults will give aniiuate interpreta 
tions and motives to the movements of abstract shapes <Fein, 1973; "Michotte, 
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1963) • So there may be some question whether any particular type of charac- 
ter is more effective vith yomig childi^en^' although tiSe tiilk of Evidence sug- 
gests that more hiiman- and child-like characters would lie, more effective; 
A third area of interest is the interaction of a child's cognitive 
I aMlity to take in, and op^rite upon the media presentation vith the character- 
istics of the presentation. There is unsurprising evidence that younger chil- 
dren ,are less able to remember a film or videojtape they have Just sfen or t«|^ 
understand many of the events i^i it (HolgLday and Stoddard^ 1933; L^ifer 

* l9Tli Leifer and Roberts, 1972)* Surprisingly^ children Apparently 
do not understand television programs parents and station schedules agree 
were vritten for them any better than they iinder'stand material aimed at older 

* - audiences (Leifer and Roberts* l97a)* S6 ve adults still, ha?ve something to 

learn about how to get social information bcfoss to children* There is ei^ery ^ 
"reason to believe'thaJb a child's egocentricity > l^eversibility > sequencin^^ and 
a host of other Piagptian-type sjtij-ls would mediate between the perfopnancq 
the child sees ^ his/her coding and storage of it^ and iHs/her playback of it ^ ^ 
in subsequent situations and that th|s would show within any given age or 
- stage* Some recent evidence for this has been gathered for aggression 
^ (TbcAas^ 1972) attitude-behavior consistency {Henshel* 197l)> and incorpora** 
ti^ of adult prohibitions (Crusec^ 1973)* . ^ 

A fourth area of interest is the relationship between a, child's habitueCL 
p.erfomiance and the effects of exposure to instances of that behavior* There . - 
16 some <wldence that more aggressive children ire "more Hkely to*be In^: " ' 
fiuenced by an ' aggressive, presentation than ^e less aggressive childr^en 

\ ■ ' ' ■ 

NCollins, 1971i StJln' and' Frledrlch, 1972). This mey s fggest «5 Ve all 

* ' r 

know that the rich e^t richer ahdl the poor poore)* an never the twain . ) 



shall meet* It ntay also suggest that to be effective material must be^ 

relatively close to and above where the viewer is* Thu5> highly aggressive 

material vill be more efftectlve with more aggressive children^ perhaps^ be- / 

cause they have a better framework to grasp> enQOde* and playback the mtiterlal* 

Such a level of prMentatlon finding ^s frequfeijtly reported in the moral 

judgment literature In which moral reasoning on^ stage above a chilA^s Is 

mosjt likely to promote and' maintain growth tox^ard mQre advanced reasoning - 

'(e*g* Cowan et al* > 19^9; Turlel> 1966). " i 

The proposed study looks at some of these Issues to suggest dimensions 

of more effective social material > taking Into account somfe audience character* 

1 sties* It seeks ta compare the effectiveness of material varying on a number 

of dimensional: the fre<iuency and use of buman^ muppet» animaX» and abstract 

4 . ^ ' 

characters! the expllcltoess of the porti^yed behavior^ the pccurrenCe of 

' antisocial behavior in the 'course of shc>irt'ng a ppoSoclal' resolution to' cob*- 

fllct> and the amount of juater^al d^slgded to produce po'^ltive 3elf*-concepts 



without showing actual ]&rosoclal behavior* Varying teaterlal onr a ^number of ' 

•dimensions at once mak^s it impossible, to specify the single most 'importaitt 

{ . * . 

characteristic of the matevJlal whlc^ is effective*- However^ any successful 

teaching op influence attempt will contain a combination* of elements designed 

/ 

to maximize effectiveness and it;ls this combination one should be -Searching 
for*. M6reoVer> a1itractlve> eo^rtaining material tt>r children will include 
many chants in pace» content.^^ characters » and techniques so tlbat once again 
one must lool^for effectiv^^ combinations of elements > rather than a single > 
effective element* 



The proposed ^tttdy voxild combine many elements thought to be effective 

in encouraging socially competent behavior- The progrem pieces have all been 

* 

professionally made for television so that they represent the quality of work 
generally found on television and generally expected by children. Determlna-i 
tion^of th^ eff^c^fveness of each cctobination of material would help es1>ablish 
clearer guidelines about the components of material that teaches successi^illy. < 
'Such determinations must be made in conjunction vlth a consideration of 

' ' ' ' : / 

the cognitive and social competence of the intended audience* the types of 

J • - * V ' 

television material that can'be vritten /and produced^ and the types of material 
that will appeal to the intended audience. Fqr these" reasons it is, desirable 
to include children of different ages» to measure' their initial cognilljlve ani^ 
aocial CQiDpetence* to relate this to the effectiven^s of the material* and 
to learn how attra;ctive the mateHal is to them. All of th^se things will' 
be dqne In'this study. ' \ ; ^ ; , • 

' In addition^ outcomes w^ll be measured- in a gitua^tion that^vepy, nearly 

f 

duplicates 9ne or two cf those shown in the tifelevision pieces as well as in 
the chilli's everyday environment. The first measxire vlll provide a low - . 
level; but significant^ measure effectiveness^ 'since it askef thai the 
child draw a parallel between two very similar situations adults have exposed 
him/her to one on television and on^ in, a play area.' The second measure 

provides a much more stringent test of effectiveness. It askS that the child 

\ 

learn skill elements from television and perhaps a more general message about 
useful- types of behaviors and apply these in different situations her^she has 
.already encountered often and encounters here without the direct sanction of 
an adult. It is this 'latter generalisation of behavior which has long term, 
significance* but it is both harder to measure and'more difficult to influence. 



METHOD ' * . 

Subjects ' \ ' , ■ ^ ■ 

iDltially^ the. subjects will be preschoolers att^DdlDg nijjcsex;^ schools 
*or day care centers in the Boston area. If all goes vell> the s*udy would 
be repeated with* 5even-year*olds at school or on the playgrouiid> perhaps this 

/ \ ' ' 

summer. . . ■ . 

■ ■ • 

* 

Equal numbers of hoys and\girls would be run. Hopefully th^re would be 
racial^ ethnic > and SES variation- aaong the subjects vlth mast of them lower 
middle to middle clas§ from urban pnviTonments . A))out 75 children vlll be 
studied in the beginning^ a^sruiiiing there vill be some attrition. 



Stimuli 



Fifteen to twenty minute^ hair*lnch videotapes vlll be'm^&. They will 
be black and vhfte>^since about tvo-thirds of all home TV se^fe In the United^ 
State? are black and white. Each tape vill be composed of ntaierlal taken 
from all four seasons of Sesame Street, \tith the assistance of Elisabeth ' 
Weiss > % Radcliffe senior majoring in Visual Studies > and Francis Juhass^ • 
an Bd.M. student^ the mat^rlal vill be edited together jfeo produce tapes \ 
varying in the explieltne^s of the prosocial behavior^message. If poeslbl^> 
all se©ttent5 vill deal with social benavlor or s^f^concept. This vill not 



be done where it 'would sei^^ously detract from the interest and artistic 

^ ■ : ' 

quality of the ta^e. To this end non-social Sesame*Street material with ' 

appeal may be added. Certain segments miay b^i^^epeated lat ^rious intervals 

and repetitions of the same message by different* characters or in different 

contexts will be put ba<;k to back^ whenever possible. - * 



About thirty shows have heen examined so far for material ^ as have CTW 
lists of which segments teach irtiich Social goal^. Out of these/more viewing^, 
and at least one trip to CTW should come sufficient material tcj inake the 
tapes. At ileast three tap^s will be made for eac^ of thr^e categories^ of 
expiicitness (see Attachment 1). Examples of material are presented ik 
Attachment 2, - *^ 

Measures . ' *f 

Three measures will definitely be oTtttained for each child >i with two other 
measures for each child and one for each vie\rt,ng group if time and resources 
permit. All children will be testcd^for their stage of cognitive development^ 
jhe amount and type «>f positive social" behavior ^J;h^ display in a naturalistic 
settings and^the amount of cooperative behavior displayed in an experimental 
setting. If pAssible^ an eitimate of how familiar the child ia with Sesame 
Street will be obtained from each mother^'each child will be interviewed 
about his/her understanding and interpretation of the material shown and 
his/her social behavior^ and the atteritiveness of eacK group to the tapes - 

will bie stjored.' . ' , ' ^ 

* ' - ' 

Cognitive development will be tested with a series of Piagetian tasks. 

Mi^el Siegal^ an Ed.M. student^ has contributed to choosing and pre- 

t^sting^l^m. "They are seriation of sticks^ conservation , of stick lengthy - 

Seriation sOf dolls^ consermtibn of doll lengthy one-toMDne equivalence or 

correspondence.^ conservation cf number » conservation of liquids^ and- the 

■ ' - * " ^ i 

natin:e of dr^^s. The tasks are all ones preschoolers will attempt and 

some will succeed at. They are such that some of the concepts invplv^ ^n 

the tasks will have already been QCquir6d by a number of children^ some will. 



not have teen acquired any four*year-olds and some vill-te in the process 
of helng acquired. They all involve ■ope;??ations such as sequencing^ re* 

* 

Versihility^ and comparison of separate stimxilus sets vhich shcJuld he useful 
in dealing with tfelevision and extending its content to a child's own hehavior. 

The. tasks are appropriate for seven*year-olds as well as four-yearMDlds^ 
sQ they could he used if this older group is studied later. Some of the 
tasks would he'passed hy all seven-y^ear^Dlds prohahly^ hut there would stilly 

V 

.he some tasks in which performance vould he transitional and some vhich the * 

child could not yet master-. * < 

^ pretests with hrlght three-^ four*» aad five-year-olds have indicated 

lihat chiliirQn of this age attempt each-task^ some of them yill pass 

some of the tasks^ some of them will give transitional performance » and 

»all of them will not yet have acquire^ some of , the concepts. All eight tasks 
* ■ ■ 

A 

reguired ahout fifteen to thirty minutes total 'to administer. ^ 

To measui!«r the emount and type of positiNte social hehavior children 
display in a naturalistic setting an o^servationsystem has heen devised and 
pretested {see Attachment 3)- / Martha Bronson^ an Ed.D. student^ has taken 
major res^nsihility for this! 

The system provides an Jindication of the types of hehi^viorS the child \ 
engages in» the frequency with wMch he/she completes a social or non-social 
interaction^ how successfuli^fy it is' completed^ the'^stra^tegies u^ed during the 
Interaction, the affect invpivjed^ the numher of such events^ and the length 
of time Qevoted to each. ATter much development tim^» .it now seems to re- 
fleet the nature of the ohsferved interactions^ to correspond to teachers* 
^evaluations of the cbmpeteAies of\he children oiserved^ to provide for 
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< ■ 

reasonably reliable scoring by two observers (alth^ygh formal reliability 
estimates have not been made yet)^ and to presen|; the sme picture of the 
child at ^different observations on the same or different days *while* indicat- 
Ing situational variability in the- child's behavior* • ■ " 

The observation technique is a modified time sampling procedure* Each 
line of the observation sheet represents a fifteen second interval* The 
beginning of eacji interval is signaled by a sharp click ftrom an electric 
timer into an ea:jplione worn by the observer* The timing device is light and 
worn around the neok so that the observer can easily. move about (Leifer and, 
Leifer^ 19Tl)* Continuous events are recorded by, a, vertical line extending 
over all the intervals the behavior occurs* isolated events are recorded 
by checks or lett?ers as indicated in the instructions* Thus^ the final 

record shows the frequency with .which events Occurred and the length of time 

> * * 

over which-fhey "continued, . * * 

» ■ ■ * ' ' " 

•i 

Pretesting- is still being done to determine how 'long and when* each 
Child should be observed to obtain^ a reliable estiaate of his/her behavior* 
Currently we believe that two observations of about fifteen minutes each 
will be sufficient if they begin when the child is engaged in a social in- 
teractibn^ A s.eparate simple recording of hdw mucl) of each day a child 
devoted to a variety ^f social and non^-sociallinteractions can also be made 
if one is interested in how a child distributes his/her time among these 
types of activities* This information would not be obtained in fifteen 
Hiinute observations* . ■ ' 
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Cooperative behaviot will also be measured in an .experimental setting 
tljat closely resembles one of those shown in the tapes, the situation will 
be one gf those devised % the Teachinis Research Group in Oreeon. The cXir- 
rent choice is the ^'Imural situation." Here two xhildrenV are given a long 
piece of paper and six colored crayons and ^sked to finish a picture of a 
house the experimenter has started. In pretesting in Oregon this situation 
produced* much hostilitjr and competition^ 5i*^t a good place t9 look for 
increases in cooperative Is^vior {see Attachment •*). One Sesame Street 
piece*shovs exactly this situation^ although elements of the presentation 
might detract from its effectiveness. Two adult men draw on either end of le^ 
long piece of papi&r^ conflict over space^ and finally coo^rate to drau a 
bouse together. A narrator verbalises the sequenpe as it appears visually. 
A second piece shows three children^ one with ^int^ one with brushes^ and * 
one with paper! their ipoK^ perplexed^ theiTshare th^ir resources and paint 
happily. This is more characteristic of wliiat I would consider good teaching 
6tr|itegies but not so. similar to the tgstinfe situation used in Oregpn. 
Combining resources for a final goal or product is also ^ theme of many other 

Sesame Street prosocial fiieces. Thus this situation should be a good*ontf to 

\ ^ ^ 1 

use for testing. It has ri^^ l)een pretested yet here. * 

Estimates of how much\ispch child watches Ses^e Street^ how long he/she 
has watchW* and how familiM he/she is with each of the characters will be 
obtained from ^ch mother. jSjpkpse questions should take no more than fifteen 
minutes to Answer and will be ^J^^ne at a time that is mutually convenient for 
the mo1ther*and researcher. Th^ have not yet been decided upon precisely 
nor piTetestea. ^ \ . \ 

' 12 



If it is feasible at t^he end of the study^ children will again be 
Shown one of the experimental iapes* They will be asked what the material 
is about ^ why people were doing what was on the tapes ^ why they were shown 
the tapes^ whether t^iey liked the tapes^ and whether the situations they 
saw were "real/' The experimental situation will be recalled for the child 
{video-taped if possiblOi^nd his/her interpretation of it obtained^ along 
with an explanation of how he/she viewed his/her behavior and why he/^she 
behaved as he/she did* 

While the children are* viewing the tjipes^ one adult will recbrd the 



.of j[ 



general attentiveness of the group* The technique has not been decided 
upon* . , 



\ 

Procedure 

An, outline of all the activities and phases of the study is presented 
in Attachment 5- The procedure for each child will be described here* 



I: 



Before viewinfe any tapes^ each child will be observed for fifteen 



inutes on each ofj two separate days in school* ' This will require no direct 

contact with the cbild» althoxigh he/she will know that someone is following 

him/her around^ watchinr, and writing;* Each thild will alr-> spen^ fifteen 

to thirty minutes individually with two different experimenters* fhe 

Piagetian tasks be administered then in a standard order by one or 

them and the other will observe the child in the.mural situation. Random . 
- / , ' , > 

ipairs of the same sex will be used. 

- ^ ' About two weeks later children will be divided into groups of five 
or eight* Each group will be shown tapes from onq>of the three conditions* 

^ ' 13 \ ' ^ 



An adult experimehtet vlll sit with the .children^ operate the yideotape 
Tinlt^ rate their attention during the'tape^ and re|rurn^ tliem toj class* The 
Children will be free to move around tod talk wltlfln the room* vhlch will be 
as much a part of their usual school environment as possible (e*g*» a corner' 
inj the classroom^ a room next door^ the nurse's office)* Children will see 
at least three different tapes either three 6r fiW days a week» one tape 
a|day» for two to four weeks* These decisions abi)ut number of days per 
Veek and number of weeks will depend upon how much matenlal i:^ nvaHablA^ 
hot/ many days peij week children attend school^ how many day^ the teachers 
are willing to have Us there^ and how much of an effect is apparent after 
twb Weeks* In this regard"^ testing some children after two weeks might give 
a basis for deciding* whether to continue for t*o more weeks* 

' * % ^ * _ ^ ■ , 

At the end of the'tw^to four week period children'will again be ob- 
served in their classrooms and in the experimental mural Situation* . Each 
chil4 will be randomly paired with.^^other of the same sex from the sa&e 
condition for i;he latter testing* ' i ' 

If it is possibley we'll return to the school about a^mtek^ith after 
this. 'Each child will again be observed during class and in the experimental 
.si^uatidn* ^ In addition he/she will be shown one of the tapes again and in- 
dividually interviewed in a sani-*structured way about the content of the 
tfipe^ the purpose of showing the tapes to him/her » the^teality of the tape 
content, and the type of ^ehavior the child displayied in the experimental 
getting and reasons for it* ^ 

14 



Analysis ' . / ? 

It is x^ssumed that at least 20 subjects in each condition will have seen 
all or nearly all of the tapes and have been tested on all measures. Data 
from ^;hefee subjects will be analyzed in a 3 x 2 x 2 analysis of variance 
for the fol^^owing dependen't measures,; positive social behavior in school 
(probably a number of different measures frcan the observational data), co- 
operative behavior in tiie mural situation {perti&ps uncooperative behavior if 
the tvo aren't reciprocal), and the same measures taken one month aHer ex* 

posure- r . , ^ 

A ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 
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Explicitness of Material 



Cognitive 
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Behavior 


High 
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Low 


High 
Low 


High . 
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Marcus I^ieberman, a Statistician* and I are exploring the possibility 

- U [ " ■ ' j ■ 

of specifying from these ^ta the optimum explicitness of social material 

for*children of, given cognitive and social skills* even if this lev61 is' • 

not one of the three tested". It seems possible to set "a?! systtems of equa* 

tions Whose solution would^ be th'fe optimum level at which to pitch the tele* 

vision material. This will be explored further in the next morvlJh or two* and 

such analyses will be carried out if indeed the system of equations .c^n be 

Set up and solved. 1' 
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Participants and Budget 



Four students are currently involved in this study; Martha Bronson^ 
Francis Juhasz^ Mlchiel 'Siegal^ and Elizabeth V/elss* Additional assistance 
will be necessary hoitever^ to carry out the'observations* videotape viewing^ 
and data analysis- I^opefully^ this will^come from the participation and 
hiring of other students* A budget for assistants' salaries and other ex- 
penses associated with the study is included . in Attachment 6* 



\ 
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^ ^ ATTAdQ-EHT 1 . ^ 

C^IARACTERISTICS OF THREE CATEGORIES OF TELEVISION MATERIAL 

* , - ExplicitDess,of Material 







High Moderate 


, Low 


tfse of, humans 








low 


Ufie'Of muppets^ .aj^imals^ and Torms ^ 


low 


nod 


hlfeh 


Use^of verbal expJLanation of action 




mod 


low 


Depiction of exact prosocial behavior 


high 


mod 


low 


depiction of conflict prior to resolution 


low 


mod 


iligh 


depiction of rewards (affective and material) 
; ^fter prosocial beh^ior 


• 

^ high 


mod 


1 

low 


Depiction of negative consequences ' 


, low 


mod 


high 


Use of material for positive self 


2 

•-concept 


low 


m^d 


high 




\ 






4 



frhis rating will be for each tape* not for each piece within the tape* For 

/ ' ■ ■ ' 

example > the moderately' explicit tape will have some pieces showing exact 

prosocial behaviors and somfe not* .the hifehly explicit tape will have more 

• * ■ 

pieces showing exact prosociai behaviors* etc. *^ * 



^estanably this' material is desirable in all three tapes* but will occur 
less often in the highly explicit tiapes because more time in these tapes 
will be devoted to exact portrayal of interpersonal behavior. 



EKAMPtES OF SESAME STRE^ PROSOCIAL MATERIAL 



/Muppets • -Pro- ^ 

. i Animals Vertal social - . )^ Negative Self * 

• Stiw Time"- Humans_^ Forfngg BnMan. Behavior^ Conflict B^varAs Outcome** Concept - Appeal 



Title ' 

VTtl: Coop.Fish'^^ W 1:2U 'M,W 



tarry & Phyllis 
Photograph? • 

Or eg.- ff3 

A.M. kids have a 
snowhall fight 



135 U:38 M»tf 
262 'i:U3i M,M 

U5U ^ -2 1/27 W. 



Ho 

No 
No*. 



Yes 



No 



Yesjtetm S- 
Yes S 



M-B»G i-ea.^ 



JE 



No 

^es 
Yes 

^es 



M 

M^ 
M»A 



Mo 

No 
No 

m;a 



Ho 

Ho 
Ho 

No 



L-K/ 

L/ 
H/ 

M-H/ 



o 



hi' - Man M « Mtippet 

V » Voiuan A ^ Aniinal 

B a Soy P " Fprm 
G *= Girl 



JE Joint effort 
fi,a Share 
if^ Help 

New element 



M ^ Material 
A = Aff4^ctive 



L » Low ^ 
\H ^ Moderate 



By our estijnate where 
possible we'll add 
distractor results 
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AITAOHISSJT 3 
OBSERVATIOKAL SYSTEM 
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EXECUTIVE AND SOCIAL COHTROL PROFILE FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

' Martha B\ Bronson " 
Harvard University 
February* 1973 - * 



I - RATIOrfALE ■ /■ . ^ 

The Executive, and Social Control Profile is designed to measure the ^ 
preschool chdld*s functional^ level of competence iji either coping with tasks 
or social interaction or both *( depending on the way th^ Profile i& used - 
see section belov). Executive control is defined as skill in choosing a^d 
copine with tasks effectively. It requires the ability t<J select tasks 
propriate^to one's liaveY of ^skill* to organize task relevant materials* tc 
use effective coping strategies* ^to resist distraction* to notice errors and 
to correct fhem or to effectively summon help* to try repeatedly (persist )\ 
when necessary^ and* ultimately^, th^* ability to reach a chosen goal suc-^ 
cessfully. Social <^ontrol is di^in^i as the at^iJLity to control an4 direct \ 
oneself adequately and construcljlvel^ in social situations and'>the ability 
to influence ot'hers effect ivelyjin socially approved ways. Since approved ^ 
methods of social control of oth^jrs vJa^l^■with the culture or sut-culture* any 
assessment of a child*s competence iji this area nec^sarily implies val\ie 
Judgments. The Judgment implicit in the categories of this profile is that 
a general attitude of negotiation an^ reciprocity in dealings^ with oihers is 
a desirable goal and standard of measure for th^ preschool child's behavior. 
It is assumed that the ability to assume this attitude and to, exhibit effec- 

stive give and take (reciprocity) in social situations is emergent during the 
preschool and eaixly priinary school^ years (whether this emergence is ex^plained . 

'ty a decline in '"egocentric" or by a gro\fti)*in the number of effecti^^e social 
strategies at the child's command). The ability to a<JJust. to the goals and ' 
personalities of others while retaining ope's own identity and goals is^ 
thought to be basic to reciprocity. This implies the ability to control or \ 
influence others with effective liut non-violating strategies (physical force 
is considered to be a strategy which violates the social other),' and the 
balancing ability to be reasonably influenced oy the group without being 
totally overcome* or dominated by others. The at)ility to assert one's rights 
and sometimes (though this is rar^ during the preschool years) thte rights 
of others is also considered important. Specific strategies whicbWomote 
cooperation si^cb as sharing*' helping^ or combining resources are especial^ 
noted. ' , \ 

Effective executive control may or may not be accompanied by eff^fctive 
social control in any single child* but it is assumed that Bome meiisl^»a ^f 
executive Control i;S necessary" for the develo^tnent <5f adequate social Mntrol 
■strategies. , ■ ^ - 



II - USE OF THE PROFILE 



The executive and social control profile can be used in at least three 
ways. First » the child's general level of functioning in the natural setting 
(home or school) can be assessed by observing and recording the child's be-* 
havior for a representative sample of time. This should yiel^lWn index of 
the child's spontaneous choices and goals (social ^nd non-social) and his 
ability jtq deal with them. Second, only selected beifiaviors might be observed: 
and scored such^-^ spontaneous social interactions or s^ntaneously chosen 
non-social tasks^/f* This should provide a picture jof the child's level^ of - 
functioning in either the social of^the nonrsocial ar^s with much l^ss ob- 
servation tide than^the brooder *'total picture'* "inethcfd^^ Third, specific con-* 
trolled tasks or play sllSuations may be constructed and the child's behavior 
during these sessions may be observed and scoreds This method, will allow 
more reliably for, comparisons between children but vill*not give\jiformation 
on the child's spontaneous choices and his ability to carry them-out. 



IXI - SCORING CATEGORIES 



Act ivities ; The activities section should list; 

) ■ , . * ' - 

) --specific behaviors or activities listed ^-n the "focus" section-^ 
«the jgepple (adult or peer + age and^sex) fr-om whom the child 
* asks help, those whom the child attempts to control, those whom' 

the child follows, those *from vhcM the child accepts stat^ _ 
rules, or refuses to accept. thai, those by whom the child as 
controlled or ♦whose control the <rhild resists or ignores, those 
to whom the child' asserts his rif^hts, and those with whom th6 
child uses a cooperation strategy * _ 
-apecific situations scored in the "social interaction" section 
-rapecific behaviors or^ affect manifestations listed in the "affect 
\ sectipi^j.^ 



General Instructions a nd Conventions : 

h ^ . ^ 

? -unless the situation to be observed is controlled or stmctured 
I by the experimenter or the observer, denervations should be 
^ acheduled when children will have free choices about^vhlch 
I activities to engage in 

«after observing a Child for the specified period, stop ai>d check 
' . over the observation sheet to fill in all possible information, 
-on the back of the sheert{s) write a paragraph with at least the 
following 'information; who the child was interacting directly 
with, who was in the general area, what the general area was 
(e.g. "art area," "block room," "kitchen"K what the-fieneral , , 
tone of the episode Seemed to te (e.g^ hostile* cof^tfblling. 
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coop.ei:ative» competitive etc.) and^somq sort of nari^sitive 
, description .of the events observed 

* when observing^ one should first leWn ill the gener^ grqund 

* ru?*es of the school^ homte etc. from \ithe responsible a^ult(s) 

* the three categories under *'focus'* can be pcoi*ed with 
vertical connected line (for a time line) -^s long, as oAe focus 
continues - a chajnge in focus can 'be shovn, by separaticm in 
time* change in area of f6cus» or a horiaonl^^l line dividing 
the tvo^ foci returns to a focus aft6ir a di^1iraction» 
terruption^ or intervening activity ^(like the bathroom oi 
getting JuiceX^can be -scored by Joiikng the lines in eitl 
social br non-social foci yith a circle ; 

- the other categories can be sconed vmh ^ C (ccmpletes)i^ 
H (no)» S (success)^ V (verbal)* P (pWsMal)»'D (demonstrl^- 
tion) - as appropriate and c^ntinuati^ iWo thfe next time 
period 6aD be-shb^m by a vertical lin^co^pecting with the 
check or lettfer,. The "type** sections in the "focus^' sectior 
should have some indication of the partUcular typ^ of sociai\ 
pr non-social activity (the classificatieh) and the *'coopera^ 
tion strategy" .section should indicate whether the strategy \ 
^InvolvSg^£hartns^(]S^ helping (H)» or combining resources (CRV 

- the following areas wbuld be scored 'onca |rather than, ton- ^ 
tinuously in ^ tine- line' fashion vhen relWfi^ht; dual focus ^ 
gives up» completes/no» st(jpcess/no» sociaA coWrol S/fU 
refused to uccept rules (nX - resisting/ignbring- control . 
S/tU and asserts rights S/II can be scored w A time line end- 
ing In S'or K \. ,, , _ . " - 

^ each horizontal line crossing the*^*activiti^'Msection in- 
dicates a l?-second interval; -ydoutile lines vindicate one 
minute - theTe are 5 minutes 'On a p^e- 

Focus : The direption or goal of the activities \s indicated here in time line 
fashion. . A line is drawn downward corre^onding to ttie nuniber of 15- 
ci^econd intervals during which the chiiu\p\xrsues an activity. Tlie 
categories under "focus" are to be scor^^lonl^'^Vhen the child, is \ 
actively (though involved watching is inclVidea ^ see later descripV 
tion)» purposefully engaged^ not when th^re is a brief encounter wMh- 
- oUf engagement. All clearly focused activities should be labeled fMjr 
es^e of diseriminating a change of focus. Involved watching of any\\ 
soplal or non-social. activity should be scored Und^r the appropriate! 
fotws category by a circled "VK*' Notation in the "type" i category \ 
should indicate the nature of ^the involvement^! Scmetimes the primary 
fOQUs of the activity will be.uncle^ir or divid^ as in the case of \ 
pegrallel play. In these cas^ar score both the r&^evant social Wnd ^ 
non**social categories. ; . 

' Social - any activity directe?l. largely «r primarilytovard getting or 
mainl!aining contact or interaction t;ith another person 
(peer or adult. )^ The object of the activity ^hoiild be 
. noted in the "activity'^ section 
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- Parallel Playr .two or more children playing side by side 

and appearinc, to be relating to each other but actually 
each "doin^^ his own thing" 

- Associative Play: two or more Children in a social interac** 

ti^n vhich is abovtf the level of parallel play ^ e.g. 
some leEitimate interaction is occurring but it is 
either very one-sided or not at a very high { reciprocal) 
level not yet at the level of cooperative play 

- Cooperative Play; two or more children engaged in the type 

of play in which each listens to the other and takes into 
/ account the others wishes and Ideas ^ in which both (or 

more) sides contribute to the (Jutcome in some obviously 
reciprocal vay 

* a number of social interactions (especially those with adults) 
carmot be scored under these three categories - some- 
times ths child's aim seems simply to be contact^ warmth 
or attention - and should be described in activities'* 

Social - any solitary or primarily self-involved activity in which 
another person ^is either not present or not the focus of the 
activity ^ ' ^ 

- Mastery: any activity directed primarily at mastering a 

skill (except gross-motor* skills) such fits doing a 
p^ztle^ writing letters or numbers^ learning to read 
etc.^ at constructing a product (like art work^ lego or 
buildia*^ with blocks^ or at finding ojxt about something 
.^'looking at a book» listening to a story^ observing 
handling an animal^ intent obsei^vation of or exploraiion 
of something in the physical environmeitt - like playing 
with magnets^ watching clouds or wind blowing leaves 
etc, ) 

, - Gross motor: Practicing physical skills such as pllmbipg^ 
Jumping^ dancing. etc. should be listed here if clearly 
a focused^ activity (involves" sustained directed attcn*- ■ 
tion to what one is doing). 

Some gross-motor activities sean to be mere tension 
release behaviors when a child is otherwise involved 
* * in a social or non^social activity and others seem to be 
. general indicators of "state" (excitement* tension etc.) 
rather than a focused activity. These last two types 
of gross^otor activities should n9t be scored at all 
if they oc^ur outside of a focused activity or during 
another focused activity but do not interrupt it. 
' * Fantasy; solitary fantasy play such as dress up (if non^^ 
^soeial)* some forms of doll or puppet play» dreamy 
meditation^ some play with toy animals^ water or clay 
(though these last two are^ore oft^en part of mastery 
activities).^ 
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CompeteDce : This general category deals with the child *s ability to plan 
and to oarry out activities* It applies only to mn-social activities. 
Tbe sub-categories can te scored in either a checklist or time-line (if' 
the activity exceeds 15 seconds) fashion where relevant. See the atove 
**getteral instructions and conventions" section fpr explicit instructions. 

* Organize Activity or Coping Strategy - Organize activity is scored when 
child engages in any preparatory or organizing activities in the 
process of coping with a task* Examples are; gathering materia^ 
together^ arranging materials for ease of/^iccess^ laying out or 
sorting materials tefore assemtling. These activities should te ^ 
scored '*0'* in this colmn (with a. time line if relevant) and the 
specific tehavior listed in '^activities." Coping strate^jy is 
scored when a child displays a discernible strategy in attempting 
to solve a protlen pr do a task* Examples would te: filling in 
the edge pieces of a puzzle firsts taking advantage of built-in 
color or shape codes^ orf^anized trial and- error (trying a piece 
add laying it aside^ trying another and so on putting tried pieces 
together to avoid repeated mistakes.) These strategies should he 
scored *'C" and the specific tehavior listed in "activities." 

- Pistracted •^any change of focus from ongoing directed activity that 

is not the result of a deinand interruption. The child may look 
up or stop vhat he is doing and turn around when he hears a noise^ 
vhen he briefly loses his halance on a chair^ vhen^the room gets 
noisier or quieter^ when the light le^rel changes etc. Distrac- 
^ tion may result in a change of focus' (leading the ongoing task 
not cmpleted)^ in anno^aijo^nf^core neg* affect) » in a ''return' 
to the original focus » etc* 

- Interrupted - any demand distraction like an adult or a child talking 

to the bmping into him^ .knocking over his materials etc. 
If th^ child is pleased hy the interruption (pos. affect) or not 
pleased (neg. affect) this should *he noted.^ If he tries to ignore 
the distraction^ note it in the activities section* Interrup- 
tions are anything directed at the child heing observed arid also 
occurrences in the general environment that most children present 
at^tend to. If there is any d9ul5t ahout somethitig heing an inter- 
ruption score it as a distraction* 

- Dual focus - or "dual attention" (Maccohy^ 196T* 19^9> Maccohy and 

Konrad, 3^67; White,. Watts £t al * , I9T2) involves the ahility to 
attend to the task at hand without losing track of the- surroundings 
the ahility to monitor the environment without losing the primary 
focus* (Prohahly a measure of voluntary control of attention.) 
The child appears to take note of (looks up hriefly, smiles or 
frovns at an event outside focus, makes hrief comment) his sur- 
roundings vithout losing his hold on his central task or fobjas** 
This is distinguished frcati the "<?istracte<^" category hy whether 
or not the child loses his hold on the task at hand. 
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Ask help - must be the child*s Initiation* Help gratuitously offered 
during a task should be scored an interruption and the result . 
(resists^ accepts^ changes focus etc*) should be noted in "activi- 
ties/* Note from whom the child seeks help^ whg^er the child is 
successful in getting help or not {under succes^no*)L ctnd whether 
he tries again if he is not at first successfyl* 

Corrects self - should be scored any time the Qhila corrects, an error 
in his ongoing acitivities* Trial and error may also be scored 
here as when a child tjries scmething (perhaps a puzsle piece) 
sees that it doesn't fit and takes it avay* ^Spontaneous verbal 
self-correction and physical skill self-cori/ections should also . 

' be scored* ^ * 

OiVes up - not scored for, all nonncompleted tasks^ but only for those " 
where the child obviously gives up a chosen goal*. Tljis may be 
because the child becomes tired {perhaps through choosing too 
long or too hard a task)^oi: becau^ of failure and/or frustration; 

Tries again - include any repe'ated attempt to solve a problem^ gain a 
^ goal etc * after jpi stakes^ failure or frustration* Kote that **tries 
again" may or may not precede follow "corrects" self* 

Completes/llo - a check here indicated 'some organized" and discernible 
c<»npletion or vind*up activity like putting away materials* 
cleaning up blocks^ itc* It is scored only after the fact (i*e* 
the coapl^tion has taken p^ace) rather than during the process of 
cleaning or finishing up which is considered part of the task 
proper* Note that ccmpleljes may not me^n completes '^successfully* 
Some activities nay have two "completions" since the picking up 
. or putting avay port of the activity is functionally separate ^ 
f^om the original task* For instance constructing a house with ' 
' lego can be completed and picking up and putting a\jay the lego 
may be completed* The two completions may be scored at the ap- 
propriate times and the, Reasons for them noted in "activities*" 
^No or N isiscored any, time the child leaves the task without 
winding up in. any "way* It involves a change of focus in mid- 
stream without any "end'* to the previous activities* Score Ho 
if child fails to^^afiplete the task (for instajice a puzzle) and 
a subsequent check inthe completes column if he puts the puzzle 
away« ajlid explain in the activities section* 

Success/No « a t^heck here indicates that some task or goal is reached 
successfully* It may or may not coincide with ^ ^'completes" score 
(both are s'cored in this case) and may occur in cases vheife "com- 
pletes'* is not relevant* The goal can J>e <ioing a puzzle^^ettii^" 
help from a teacher or child when it jLs sought* The sissa of the 
unitj of behavipr to be Judged becomes a problem herei because 
"success" for one child* is writing one number correctly while 
for another it is writing a whole page of numbers* Often thof 
child will state a goal^ but e^n in the a]bsence of this^ close 
Observation will usually identify the correct level and unit of 
analysis - the end or completion of tasks is usually important 
for Judgment^ but sometimes meaningful sub*3oals can be discerned. 
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If in doubt, do not score. 
" No or N is scored when there is an obvious failure to reach a 
chosen go&l< Momentary setbacks or frustrations or errors 
should not be stored here *• it is the total* outcome of -any 
directed activity that' is scored plus any clear 5t!b-goais ^s^in 
**success" section. For instance the failure to fi^ one puzzle 
piece which leads the child to try another should not be 
scored as no success, but if the child'cannot do tl^e jniz^le at 
all No or N should b^ scored. / 

Social Interaction ; .This general category deals \7ith the child's ability to 
cope effwtively with social interactions - that is, to. control &nd 
direct himself or herself adequately and constructively in socio! / 
situations and to influence others effectively in socially approved ways 

- Converse *• %b scored when the child carries on a conversation with 

another person (adult or child and not^ which in "activities") ' 
with the primary intent (indicated the verbal conteint) of 
communicating ^^ith (ritther than controlli'p^; or seeking help 
' etc* ) the other. 

*• Social Control V/P/D; Success (s)/No SUpcess <N) * Social control 

is scored when thie child attenpts to cobtrol or. manipulate others 
. or to get their attention (note whether adult or peer^ in ^'activi- 

ties"). V- is "scored^ vhen any attempt to manipulate or influence 
others by the use vords is made. Everything from "l won't -be 
your friend if you don't. to "We'll get in trouble if ' 
; I We...." tc "I know a good game^ you" be the pilot and I*il -be the 

control tower" is scored here, \fliether or not the attempt is 
successful or not is indicated by a following S or N (if the ' 
atten^pt occurs in under 15 seconds VS or VN woi*ld be listed; 
^ otherwise the S or N should be marked at the. end of" the time 

line). P ds scored when the child tries to influence, 'manipulate 
or control others by means of physical force like pushirtg, n 
dragging, hitting, biting etc. P is scored only for physical 
coercion but may be scored double if ^ised in conjunction with . 
Verbal direction (e.g. VP plus S or N). D is scored when the 
child tries to influence others by meatus of modeling or some 
form of. demonstration. This is scored^for sifccess or no'success" 
above. . *■ ■ - . / " 

- Competes S/N - is scored when the tOhild competes ill any^way or for 

" any'reasori,(note these in activities) with another. There may 
b? competition for the attentipn of another^ for, resources , or ' 
"to win/*" "be first/' or acltieve skills* Success ot no success * 
in thes,*e attempts is scored by th^ use of S or K either alone 
to indicate an "event" (under 15 seconds) or at the end of ^ 
time line/ Score ^this (Category only/vh^n the chHd Seems clearly 
aware of the competition - not, for instance^ wheh he is" trying 
to get attention or help and others Just happen to be/<;etting 
or keeping the adult's attenti^>n. Sometimes the child's state* 
ments^ such as can do it faster (or better)" or ^^I'll get 
there fir^t/* clarify the intent. If^in doubt^ do not score. ^ 
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Follows V/P - indicated physical (P) or verbal (V) following of an 
adult or peer (note vho in "activities"). P is a measure of 
direct or iMaediate rather than deferred imitation/of physical 
acts and the ijmnediate effects of social others on the individual* 
Physical "follovins around" of adults or peers is also included, 
^his^is an attempt to get at the child*s sense of himself as a 
* separate entity* V is scored when there is a direct verbal 
' imitation of a single individual or in "group contagion" or when 
the child indicates following by verbal expression ("I'll do that 
tooV "Then he won*t be my friend either/' "Then I'll have^Juice 
too"). "Follows" is scored only when the child follows or 
imitates another and that other has given no verbal indication 
that the child is supposed to imitate. Following is always 
dpontaneoits . 

Controlled V/P/D - indicates that the child is being successi^illy 
\ manipulated; or directed^ verbally (V)» physically (PK or by 
gesture o^ demonstration (D) J^as when a child makes a 'come here" 
g^sture^ a "go away" gesture^ a ''sWih'*' gesture etc. or vhen the 
teacher demonstrates to a child something he is supposed to do). 
Indicate^^ho-ls doing the controllinf; in "activities." Mote that 
a P^ oiv^ for '"controlled" is scored only when a control at- 
,t€mpt has been made and the child goes along with it. 

Accepts rulesAlo - a check'here indicates the child's ability to deal 
with social or physical reality. Acknowledging and abiding by 
rtiles (having to pick up toys^ waiting yoi'r turn for Juice or in 
a game) when stated or reminded* Always judged by the child's 
response to a specific situation of imposed constraint^ often to 
a specific verbal request or reminder ("Please put your things 
away now/' "You ^e not allowed to Wther my game/' "You have to 
wash your hands before you put out the cookies'*). 

No or K indicates 'a child's inability 'or refusal to accept the con- 
straints inherent in a certain activity or general "ground rules." 
SJ(ecific refusals or deliberate "violations" or ignoring requests 
, rather ttjjan dis'tracted '"forgetting" should be scored. If in 
doubt « do not, score. . 
^ Controlled V/P/d and Accepts I^ules/No can be discriminated on the 
lasis of whether or not the request or demand is a rule of the 
environment the child is in. Many teacher or adult restrictions 
are of this variety ("Ycai can't hit in school/' ''You have to 
stand' in line^" "Sand is tiot fop throwing" etc.) but sometimes the 
a^ult uses controlling tactics that do not involve rules ("Come 
play tfiis game with me now// *'Please share your book with Tommy/' 
"Let me show you how to do that" etc.) and sometimes peers can 
Qtate rules which can be accepted or not ("You are not allowed 
to touch my .work^'*^ "Only three peojple ar6 allowed to play this 
grille; the teacher said so/* "V/e*re not supposed to go in thefe" 
etc:), . Uote that it is nOt always desirable for children^ even 
pre9choolers^^to accept all rules. There may be instances in 
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which the ohild should assert his/her right to disobey the rule 
or to do away vlth it. Note this protest in activities* ^ 

* Resists or Ignores Control s/N - is scored in those instances when a 

peer or an adult tries to control the child and the. child 4oes not 
go along with it, A score for Success (S) or No Success {it) is 
^ scanevhat redundar^t since H would be indicated by a score in 
^'controlled," hovrever this added info^ation is included for 
clarity (so it is clear that the child tried whether or not he 
was successful) , 

* Asserts Vights S/JJ ^ is scored when a child deraands his rights when it 

is not a case of resisting outside control. "ASserts Rights'V is 
always the^ cliild's initiative and "Resists Control" is always 
initiated by another. Instances of "asserts rights" are "it's 
my turn now; I was after John," or '*I an supposed to pass the 
Juipe today; you promised me yesterday," "Nobody can play'with 
that truck because it's mine" might be "asserts rights" if there 
is no outside threat, or it might be "resists control" if another 
child is trying to take it ayay. 
Cooperation Strategy S/H/CR - indicates a particular coping strategy 
for effective social interaction.-^ It may be directed at a child 
or an adult. '3 indicatiss a sharing strategy. It is important for 
this and for yall strategies that the child* intend to share and 
initiate the ^sharing in order to cope effectively vlth a ^itua* 
tion or in order to show friendliness or affection. If the child 
\ responds to a conflict situation by saying "CK, leVs share it" 

^ or "let's both play with' it" that is scored S, but if the jchild - 

is told to share by tKe teacher or the initiative comes from the 
other side (either by suggestion or by force) the -behavior is 
' ^ scored under "controlled."-^ \^ 

H indicates a helping strategy and is usually an >ct of friendliness 
or affection, it the child is asked to help by the teacher or 
the other child the behavioir. is scored under "controlled." 
CBr indicates a strategy of combining resources either to produce 
an effect or achieve a goal. It is a measure of cooperation, 
and, as in the case of the other strategies, must be initiated by 
the child in order to Ije scored. Combining resource? that is 
initiated by-another is an instance of "controlled^*'^ 

AFFECT : Affect is listed as only positive or negative in both individual 

{"Affect Pos./Neg.") and social ("Affection" "Hostility") forms. 
Only "Pride*' ifi included as a more specific emotion because of its 
' possible connection' with s6lf*awareriess and self*concept. Other — 
, %rfse, only the positive/negative discrimination is required be- 
cause of the difficulties inherent in ac,curate discjrimination of 
emotions. Note any apparent cause of .the affect in '"jEictivities" 
- as well as the particular form of the affective expression (^.g. 
smiling, crying, hittij^g etc.) 
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Aff ect Positive^Kegative * (positive) is scored when there is any 
indication of (expression of) pleasure at any time during the 
observation, These might include anything from smiling » laugh- 

Liiig, singing to self^ to verbal expression - "I like this" or 
*'Thls is fun/' N (negative) includes any obvious *signs of dis- 
pleasure including frustration^ anger^ fear» anxiety etc* 
Pride is meant to be a measure of perqeived (by the child) competence 
and is thought to be connected vith self-concept* It may often 
be distingu^-^'l^ed *y its verbal accDispaniment - "Look what I didl"» 

can do thatl"^ "I can tie my own shoesT' * but is sometimes 
detectable in non-verbal behavior such as looking at a finished 
product and sailing^ sho^Vring product to another etc* Expressions 
of pleasure upon the successfxil caapletion of a task requiring 
physical skill (climbing a tall ladder^ sliding down a slide^ 
turning a sunanersault etc*) should also be scored* Db not score 
wild boasting (**I can run faster than anyone in the whole world*' 
etc*) here* Note in the "activities** section the apparent occasion 
for the "pride*" ^ * 

Affection Verbal/Physical - V (verbal) or P (physical are scorod if a 
child shows physical or verbal affection (if both score VP) to an 
adult or peer* Examples may be hugging^ patting^ kissing^ "I 
like you^ or "You are ray best friend/* "are nice/' "are.pretty" 
etc* Note the tom and direction (adult/peeu) of the affection 
in "activities" 

Hostility Verbal/Physical - V (verbal) or P (physical) are scored if 
y a child shows physical or verbal hostility to another peer or 
^ / adult such as hitting^ pinching^ Icnocking over their toys or 
' . taking them. *'I hate you/' "You are stupid*" This may coincide 
with physical* social control and may be scored concurrently* The 
difference between this category and physical social control 4s 
the goal of the activity - social control is primarily an attempt 
to get someone to do something and hostility may or- may not 
accompany it* 
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OREGOH TEAtfHINCf RESEARCH GROUP 
REPORT ON MURAL SITUATION 



general Information 




Eighteen children were tested. The firequency of various straj&egies ' 
vas as folloifs: disltrlhuting 5^ taking turns 3, combining 1» ccmtining ideas 3» 
ccMpromise 0» distraction 0» decision mechanism 0» fighting 10/intimidation 3» 
constructive response 1^ reflection of jcood 

Situation 3 

A piece of paper about 1 1/2 feet long is set 6aiy\ Again the bare outline 
of a house is drawn on the paper by the examiner* Six different colored crayons 
are put out ani two children are led into the room. The examiner directs the * 
children to take/a crayon and draw a picture* The examiner starts » /*I have- 
started a pictiu/e of a, house. You, have six colors. I went you to finish the , 
picture/' Ho further cues should be given Initially as to spacing^ choosing 
colors^ Vhat specifically to drai;. In all situa^ions^ ^he examjine^ should then 
step back and;, as muqh as possible^ give the impression that he is removed from 
the subjects' interactions. * ' - 

Ccwniaents ^ 

' It produced less cooperation than eriy of the other situations. The pre* 
dominant tone in all four situations was hostile and competitive* In most 
cases', the children would start right in drawing what they pleased wit^ little 
regard for context* In several cases there was brief conflict in choosing the 
crayons, but the mutual intensity was not great enoUgh to promote a cooperative 
solution* More commonly, the children would siiaply draw with whatever color 
they grabbed first* Space proved a great conflict area, but this competition 
was solved not by cooperation but by intimidation or, in two cases, by the in* 
cepiion physical hostilities which required "the^intervention of the ex* 
perimenti V Th^ Subjects' perceptions of their peers' drawings were not with 
regard taVorming a whole jiicture, but rather competitive and disparaging* 



Taken from: Interim Report ffki Sesam? Street Evaluation Project* 
Teaching Research* Monmouth, Oregon 9T36l 
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ATTACKIE3IT 5 
GEIffiRAL PLAM FOR THE STUDY 



First 



I* Devise an observational instrument* test reliability and validity 

2* Select and pretest an experijaental situation for prosocial behavior 

3* Select material for viewing and haVe tapes made 

A minimum is nine SO^ninute tapes and a maximimi is tventy 20-minute tapes 

1** Select and pretest cognitive measures * ^ , 

5* Find schools and obtain parental permission 

Second 

1* Measure level of cognitive development — 75 children* 1/2 hour each 

2* Observe in school setting — 75 children* 3/** hour each 

3* Test in experimental setting — 75 children* 1/2 hour each 

1** Get estimate of how much child views Sesame Street now — 75, mothers* 
1/2 hour each ^ ' 



* Third ' 
1* " Divide children into three zt^xrps 

2* P^r minimum of t\/o weel:s B.tA maxfmm of four weeks shov them tapes 
y groups of children* 3A hour each* 3 to 5 times per week 
^ilate attentiveness of each group to each tape 

3* Observe* in, school setting 75'^hil(iren* 3/** hour each 

1*. Test in experimental settinfij « 75 children* 1/2^ hour each ^ 



Fourth Hopeful ; . ' 

1* Return in about a month i » ^ 

2* O^jserve in school setting **- 75 children 3/1* hour each , 

3* Test in experimental setting — 75 children* 1/2 hour each 

Interview children about their behavior^ 'liwtent of the tapes and 
' _ reason for showing tapes to them — t5'chyy^^en* 3/h Hour each o4 



ATTACffiETlT 6 
PROPOSED BUDGET 



Personnel 



2 half-time assistants &.$3*50/hr* 
January 2$ through June 29 * - 

hourjy employees" 0 $3*00/hr* 

kOO hours , 

eecretarlol help 

EquiTMent and SutoIIbs - * 

20 1/2 inch one-hour tapes 6^25 each 

video rental and repair ^ • 

(most of equipment needed we have now) 

experimental ^supplies 

office supplies 

Xerox 

2 timing devices 0^100 each , 



/. 



^ Travel 



local travel 

1* trips ti m Q $75 ^ch 



:>/t product l^Ti 



Report product id 

^omButer , , 

' 1*0* hours keypunchir]^ 6 $6/hour 
3 hours consulting $10/hour 
6 months locier rential Q $l*/month 
cmpii^ation ^iine, print, '«tc* 

TOTAL ^ I 



